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BOOK REVIEWS 
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IN CHARGE OF 

M. E. CAMERON 

The World I Live In. By Helen Keller. The Century Company, 
New York. 

" I dare not ask why we are reft of light, 
Banished to our solitary isles amid the unmeasured seas, 
Or how our sight was nurtured to glorious vision 
To fade and vanish and leave us in the dark alone. 
The secret of God is upon our tabernacle; 
Into His mystery I dare not pry. Only this I know: 
With Him is strength, with Him is wisdom, 
And His wisdom hath set darkness in our paths. 
Out of the uncharted, unthinkable dark we came, 
And in a little time we shall return again, 
Into the vast, unansicering dark." 

We have come to accept the marvellous with great calmness and in 
these days motor-cars, air ships, and wireless telegraphy are taken as 
matters of fact which arouse enthusiasm in a luke warm degree only. 
Truly men must wait till they have been dead a hundred years 
before they win the appreciation of their fellows. For this 
reason it must be that one hears so little of the intellectual 
achievement of Miss Helen Keller whose charming little volume of 
essays has been so quietly received. When one reflects that her life 
means the production of a new language, a novel and hitherto unknown 
means of communication between those who are shut out from the 
ordinary world by the loss of three senses, one realizes what this modest 
little book means. The book consists of a series of delightful little 
essays on various subjects, but relate chiefly to her use of the senses 
of taste, touch, and smell ; and her method of making analogies of sense 
perceptions, so that those which she has may inform her of those that 
she lacks. The tone of the book is cheerful and courageous; an un- 
answerable evidence that it is the mind that sees, and that to Miss 
Keller, blind and deaf, the world appears very much what it does to the 
rest of us. Miss Keller has perhaps superior opportunities for thought 
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and reflection, and thanks to her own intelligence and the inventive 
genius of her teacher she has a means of speech intelligible to all. 

One of the essays on " Dreams " shows that the Sandman recognizes 
no difference between the blind and the seeing child. The dreams that 
Miss Keller had in her early years are the same we all know, — the being 
tracked down by the nameless thing which we can't see but which we 
describe down to its hair and whiskers, the hairbreadth escapes which we 
accomplish, by waking up when there is no loophole of escape, and the 
trains we would have caught if some call had not put an end to the 
race, — all the riotous imagination that belongs to dreams you find in 
those of Miss Keller. 

In one part of her experience she is unique. She was by her isolation 
delayed in the usual childish awakening to consciousness, and where the 
majority of children, if not all, forget the experience of each day as 
another succeeds it, she was of an age to analyze and remember her own 
experience. She notes also the tremendous power of heredity. "The 
child, the deaf-blind child, has inherited the mind of seeing ancestors. 
A mind furnished with five senses. Therefore he must be influenced 
even if nnknown to himself by the light, color, song which have been 
transmitted through the language he is taught, for the chambers of the 
mind are ready to receive that language." 

She steps beyond the petty limits of every day conditions and claims 
" the larger sanction," the argument of philosophy. " There is an Abso- 
lute which gives truth to what we know to be true, order to what is 
orderly, beauty to the beautiful, touchableness to what is tangible. If 
this is granted, it follows that the Absolute is not imperfect, incomplete, 
impartial. It must needs go beyond the limited evidence of our sensa- 
tions and also give light to what is invisible, music to the musical that 
silence dulls. Thus mind itself compels us to acknowledge that we are 
in a world of intellectual order, beauty, and harmony. . . . Thus deaf- 
ness and blindness do not exist in the immaterial which is, philosophi- 
cally, the real world, but are banished with the perishable, material 
senses. Reality, of which visible things are the symbol, shines before 
my mind. While I walk about my chamber with unsteady steps, my 
spirit sweeps skyward on eagle wings and looks out with unquenchable 
vision upon the world of eternal beauty." 

The book closes with a prose poem of wonderful beauty. The first 
stanza of it has been used to introduce this brief notice of Miss Keller's 
book. It is in part a paraphrase of some lines from the Book of Job. 
If this is the author's first attempt at poetry one is inclined to entertain 
great expectations of what she may do in the future. 



